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THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD. 


Tue imagination of the artist is sometimes a wiser commen- 
tary on Scripture scenes, than the logic of the dogmatist. We 
were of late led to this opinion by thinking of Raphael’s great 
picture of the Transfiguration, as we were engaged in explain- 
ing that passage of the Gospels to an interesting Bible class. 
The painter brings together upon his canvass two events that 
have very intimate moral relations, although not generally so 
regarded. ‘The events are connected in the narrative of the 
Evangelists, and add one to the many proofs, that simple and 
truthful as is their mode of statement, they were by no means 
indifferent to those striking effects, which the artist loves and 
the truth of nature so often affords. Let us glance at the 
events and their connection. 

I. THE TRANSFIGURED. 

The vision on the mountain revealed the Master in his rela- 
tions with the spiritual world. He appeared as in glory, attend- 
ed by the two men of the old dispensation, who so fitly repre- 
sented its predominant ideas — Moses and Elias, the majestic 
lawgiver, and the intrepid prophet —the one, founder of the 
national government, the other, denouncer of the nation’s sins 
and harbinger of its hopes. These appeared with Jesus on 
either side. A light as from the world of glory beamed from his 
face and raiment. Thus he stood, the chosen Messiah, his 
mission confirmed by the testimony of the ancient convenant. 
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In him law and prophets were fulfilled. His life was the con- 
summation of the law in its purity, and of prophecy in its sub- 
lime teachings and aspirations. 

The three disciples, who saw the vision were fitly favored 
thus. The most intimate companions of the Master and des- 
tined to attend him in the shades of Gethsemane, they were, 
both by position and sentiment, peculiarly entitled to this privi- 
lege. Believing the testimony presented to them on the moun- 
tain, they possessed the elements that needed only a full devel- 
opment to constitute a lofty spiritual faith. The vision was a 
revelation of the eternal life, for it assured them that the 
Hebrew fathers still lived, and that lawgiver and prophet ap- 
peared from the spiritual world to bear witness to the Messiah- 
ship of the elected Son. It taught them to connect togeth- 
er the various parts of the plan of Providence, and to regard 
Christianity as but the fulfilment of a divine purpose that had 
been in pragress for ages. Its interpretation was indeed to be 
a problem for many years to come. But its practical lesson 
was learned, long before the dogmatic questions connected with 
it were started. ‘The Master was recognized in his relation to 
the spiritual world, and law and prophets were regarded as 
lending their testimony to his claims as Lord of the New Jeru- 
salem, chief of the heavenly kingdom now established on the 
earth. Faith and hope and love met together on the mount of 
Transfiguration, and the enthusiastic Peter, at once overwhelm- 
ed and enraptured, begged that they might remain there, and 
that a tabernacle might be built for each of the divine witness- 
es. But no; they were not to stay. The vision vanished, 
and the Master and the disciples resumed the wonted round 
of their ministry. 

Hl. THE LUNATIC. 

Immediately follows the account of the unhappy father who 
came, kneeling down to Jesus and saying, Lord have mercy on 
my son, for he is a lunatic and sore vexed; for oft times he 
falleth into the fire and oft into the water. And I brought 
him to thy disciples, and they could not cure him. 

The contrast, how great. The sacred calm and exalted hope 
of the mountain vision — the revolting spectacle of that wretch- 
ed youth, his body emaciated, his mind deranged, a human 
creature formed in the image of God, now foaming at the mouth 
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and gnashing with his teeth like an infuriated beast. What is 
more trying to the faith than insanity? What tempts one 
more to fall from a spiritual mind and look upon the soul as 
but the creature of bodily organization and ruined in the wreck 
of the body? How we need the light of the gospel to cheer 
the gloomy cavern in which madness dwells. Blessed lesson 
of the gospel, that the Master came to heal the mind diseased, 
and to confirm by his victory over madness the supremacy of 
the spiritual power. How benignly the influence of the trans- 
figuration interprets the scene that thus follows. The appearing 
of the lunatic, instead of darkening the brightness of that hal- 
lowed scene, appears to borrow its radiance. The Master re- 
buked the evil spirit, and.the child was healed. Happy result 
of all seasons of devotion, if the facts here presented could be 
virtually realized, and we all could go forth from sacred con- 
templation and interpret in the light of the upper mount, the 
trials that beset us in life, and rebuke the evil spirits that gnash 
their teeth within us or around us in our daily paths. 
Il. THE PICTURE. 

To say that Raphael’s great work comes upto the idea given 
by the three Evangelists, is more than we are ready todo. The 
subject is beyond the power of canvass, pencil and human art. 
No copyist can have done justice indeed to the artist’s original 
and the original we have not seen. But we have no reason to 
believe that the figure of Christ under cireumstances so pecu- 
liar could be fitly represented, when all portraitures of him 
under circumstances presenting no such difficulties are so utter- 
ly unsatisfactory. Yet is the picture interesting and sug- 
gestive. 

It is not irrelevant to notice how cunningly Raphael has 
consulted at once the necessities of his art and the proprieties 
of the subject in connecting the two scenes together on one 
canvass. The piece would have had a disagreeable and top- 
heavy look, if only the mountain had been painted with the 
transactions on its summit. But by representing the group 
of persons around the lunatic as in the plain below — the baf- 
fled disciples, the distracted father, the wretched son, the 
curious crowd — he has at once filled out his canvass fitly to the 
eye, and illustrated the narrative exquisitely to thesoul. The 
glory that appears on the mountain summit seems to diffuse 
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itself upon the scene below, and to prepare the mind for the 
miracle that rebuked madness and brought health and peace 
in-its stead. 

Has not the sentiment virtually taught by the Evangelists 
and repeated in this picture been verified by the recent history 
of lunacy under Christian treatment? Is not the triumph 
of medical skill and Christian kindness over madness in our 
age a renewal of the Master’s ministration, not indeed by 
miracle, but by a spirit and method sanctioned by the Master’s 
teaching? We could not but think of this a few weeks since 
when present at the Sunday evening service in a Lunatic Asy- 
lum. A large number of the patients took their seats quietly 
in the chapel. Prayer was offered, hymns were sung, the Bible 
was read, the sermon preached ; all was quiet as in a church 
of usual worshippers. ‘The only police was the mild, firm eye 
of the superintending physician. As we left the noble edifice, 
the long aisles were ringing with the prolonged chants of the 
choir who still continued in the chapel. Those voices portray- 
ed to the ear what the artist’s colors presented to the eye. The 
light of the mount of Transfiguration had indeed irradiated 
the gloomy cell of madness. 

Among the quiet company of worshippers, whom we had just 
left, was one who for years had been chained in a cell like a 
tiger. He was seated in the front pew, as calm as any mem- 
ber of the assembly. We have something yet to learn of 
the power of the gospel over the mind diseased. The Good 
Shepherd is the great physician. Duty and Hope are the at- 
tendants of his spirit of Love, as Lawgiver and Prophet attend- 
ed him on that mount. 





Kinpyess anp T'rutuH, “ It is often extremely difficult in 
the mixed things of this world to act truly and kindly too ; but 
therein lies one of the great trials of a man, that his sincerity 
should have kindness in it, and his kindness truth.” 

“If you suffer the fear of seeming unkind to prevent your 
thrusting well-meant inventions aside, you may get as much 
pledged to falsehoods as if you had coined and uttered them 
yourself.” 
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THE STAR OF THE GRAVE. 


BY MRS. M. G. SLEEPER. 


Far among the Armenian mountains, a little rill gushes to 
the sunshine. Cheerily it leaps over the grey stones, and 
cheerily it answers in music to the love-tales of the oak and 
elm. On it goes coquetting with the fragrant willows, the 
oleanders and vines that playfully seek to stop its course, and 
shrining within its crystal bosom the stately chinar, the 
cypress, and the manna-dropping tamarisk. Giaily it returns 
the glances of the dark-eyed antelope, the swift greyhound and 
the mountain goat, and freely does it give its waters to the 
silver fox, the leopard, and the terror-breathing lion. There, 
too, watch the stork and heron, there,the wild duck sails, there 
stoops the frolic-loving lapwing, and the plover flings from its 
golden plumes a tint like a breaking sunbeam. ‘The rill has 
become a river and goes speeding by the, grave of buried cities,— 
it sings a perpetual dirge for fallen kingdoms. It calls unan- 
swered to the ruins of mighty Nineveh. It sighs over the deso- 
lation of Seleucia. It kisses with verdure-giving lips the half 
obliterated mounds of ancient Ctesiphon. 

Once, on some fallen columns by its bank there sat a group 
of men in the purple twilight. Their long, loose garments 
were spotless as the driven snow, and each rested his hand upon 
a harp with which to salute the first beams of the morrow. 
There was something about them strikingly pure and noble. 
Their whole being seemed elevated by the sublimity of their 
nightly studies. The stir and bustle of coming and departing 
myriads were by them unheard. Strangers to vanity, forget- 
ful of the world’s ambition, their spirits wandered through 
space and drank the starry radiance of the upper air. They 
were at home amidst those orbs which, yet, in their dazzling 
splendor reflect but the shadow of the Infinite. Rapt from the 
common earth they had heard the music of the spheres, and 
caught faintly the vanishing hymnings of the celestials in their 
fadeless paradise. Yet the truth they sought gave itself but in 
fragments to their endless search. Between them and its per- 
fect brightness lay a shadow, sometimes dense, sometimes 
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almost melting into light, but a shadow still, fixed and impene- 
trable to the unaided vision. Therefore, in the attitude of their 
stately forms, on their majestic countenances, in their deep, 
passionless eyes, rested a mournful repose, a tranquillity sad, 
thoughtful, and profound. 

They were speaking. of an old Arabian prophecy handed 
down from father to son through many generations. The 
period for its accomplishment, by the birth of a king to the 
Jewish nation, had arrived, and they questioned if the event so 
long foretold might not be announced by signs and prodigies. 

As they talked, the sky grew dark and darker till its arch 
was of one clear, mellow blackness. 'The stars came out num- 
berless and brilliant. In sweet sympathy with the work of 
their Creator they sought their image in the flowing stream, 
they smiled upon the small sacrifices of the evening flowers, 
they looked upon the mystic group, and, for an instant, sooth- 
ed their haunting thirst for diviner knowledge. The hearts of 
the watchers sprang up to greet them. Belted Orion, the broken 
band of the sister Pleiades, violet-hued Sirius, ruddy Aldebaran, 
the Lynx and Hare, Procyon and Capella, they turned to each 
with the breath'ess joy of kindred. They traced the sun-strewn 
galaxy, counted the resplendent nebule, and scanned with 
eager pleasure the clustered gems which had shone for ages be- 
fore the birth of Time. Presently a new orb trembled in the 
depths of ether. Large and luminous it was, and its beams 
traversed the sky, and diffused widely its own chastened splen- 
dor. It shone on every air wavelet till the whole transparent 
atmosphere kindled into light. It fixed the gaze, it thrilled the 
soul like a hallowed presence. A sacred hush stole over the 
scene. Rapt in admiring wonder, awed and stilled by the ineffa- 
ble glory they sat silent for a time, and, then, rising, they pointed 
reverently upward and exclaimed with one voice, ‘“ Behold the 
Star of Jacob, and the Sceptre of Israel ! ” 

A strong impulse led them to seek the royal infant, but the 
shadow still enveloped them, and they must first wait to salute 
the rising sun. Ata little distance stood an altar on which 
burned the sacred fire. When the first rays of the great lumi- 
nary gilded the horizon they fell prostrate on the earth, and 
cast garlands upon the flames to the music of many harps. 
Then they selected for gifts gold,.frankincense and myrrh, for 
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food they took bread and herbs. They bound new sandals 
upon their feet, and with staves of reeds set forth upon their 
journey. The hare darted across their path, the gazelle look- 
ed timidly out from the thicket, the partridge couched more 
closely over her brood, and the eagle soared screaming to his 
mate in their lofty eyrie. They crossed the track of the richly 
laden caravans seeking the marts of Arabia and Persia, or re- 
turning to Antioch and Damascus, Jerusalem and Tyre. ‘The 
pinaster and walnut bent above them their leafless boughs in 
the domain of the “mighty hunter,” the sparkling waters of 
the Euphrates danced and eddied around their boat ; the Syrian 
plains offered to their lips dates and bananas, and before them, 
bright from its snow-crowned hills, flowed the river of hope 
and promise. In their simplicity of soul they thought to find 
the Jewish people occupied by the celebration of their prince’s 
birth, and, as they neared the capital, they asked of all they 
met where they might find the infant king. But the traveller 
clasped his garments around him and passed quickly on,— the 
matron looked up in wonder from her distaff and then busied 
herself with the finespun threads,—the children paused in 
their play and lifted with curious finger the white robes of the 
questioners,— and the old men sitting at the doors muttered 
sadly of a foreign power and a state of servitude. The towers 
and palaces of Jerusalem were in sight; the marble temple 
glittered with its pillared courts on the sacred mountain. The 
strange and repeated query borne from lip to lip reached the 
ear of Herod. Who was to usurp his throne?) Who wear 
his diadem? His cruel nature was aroused, and, to his thought, 
treason lurked within his chamber and sat beside his board. He 
called together the priests and scribes, and demanded the home 
of the newly born. “ Bethlehem of Judea,” they replied ; and, 
without delay, the pilgrims hastened from the regal city. And 
now again appeared the wondrous star. It led them along 
the rocky path so soon to be consecrated by divine footsteps, 
past the well where a gallant soldiery drew water for their poet- 
chief, and the valley where the angels sang the heavenly song 
to the waking shepherds. It paused above a manger, and with 
its holy radiance seemed mutely answering their astonished 
glances. A manger! Was that the home of the long-foretold, 
the heaven-announced! They stood irresolute and doubtful, 
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but brightly still fell the star-beams, and wrapped the spot in 
serene and silent glory. They entered, and, as they gazed, 
faith dawned upon their souls. From their spiritual vision 
rolled the mists of ignorance and sin. The voice of the Infi- 
nite had reached their spirit, and while it dissipated the shadow 
and the gloom, it quenched with a draught from Paradise the 
life-long fever of desire. Prostrate before the infant Saviour 
they offered their adoration. Joyfully they laid at his feet the 
blazing gold and fragrant gums of the Orient. Again, and 
again they sought to impress his earthly features more deeply 
upon memory. ‘Then, the first act of their worship over, they 
thought of the fallen columns and the eastern stream. 

But the star so beautiful, so softly brilliant, so thrilling in its 
far off silence had left its place in the ebon sky. It shone, in- 
deed, upon their souls, and made within them a perpetual melo- 
dy; but they would fain have seen its lustre on the brow of 
night, would fain have hailed its hope-inspiring rays when, one 
by one, the beaming orbs took their place in ether, would 
fain, in its familiar splendor, have renewed and strengthened 
their belief. 

At length the death hour came to the elder of the pilgrims. 
He had seen, he had heard, he had adored ; yet, as the dark- 
ness of the sunless valley gathered round him, he shuddered 
and grew faint in heart. Suddenly his rigid countenance 
brightened into gladness, and life flowed for a moment back to 
his failing pulse. ‘I see it!” he exclaimed. “It is there! 
there! shining so peacefully over the earth-child’s grave! 
Thrice hallowed light! bright emanation of the Deity! beau- 
tiful reflection of the Saviour’s smile! And, you beloved 
ones, fear not the shadow and the gloom, for, ever with the 
footsteps of the conqueror, shall come yon heaven born bright- 
ness.”” The vital spark faded and went out, but no tear bath- 
ed the brow of the victorious departed. 

Centuries have passed, and multitudes of the good and wise 
have entered that unbreathing solitude. From the studies and 
the cares, the pursuits and the ambitions of their fleeting race 
they have gone to their ocean rest, or to the clasp of embracing 
earth silently and alone. Sweet voices from the promised land 
have sounded faintly to the closing ear. Familiar forms have 
been but dimly visible to the faded eye. But when the soul 
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has trembled and re€oiled, the living radiance of that heaven- 
breathing smile has kindled into beauty the narrow pathway, 
and the rayless tomb. 











MANHOOD. 
BY JANE E. LOCKE. 
ADDRESSED TO HER SON. 


Lone since in the flower-bordered Nazareth, 
There rose a king of meek and lowly heart, 
Yet kingly; and the lessons that he taught, 
Were as his manhood perfect and divine ; 

Yet men have thrust them back, and wrested oft 
Their power, essaying to make might the right, 
And hiding the dim lamp of justice where 

Nor Jew nor Gentile should its light perceive ; 
And have as in the confidence of heaven, 

Gone each his chosen way, calling upon 

His God, in violence of his truth and name. 


Not these doI rebuke in numbers free, 
But charge thee here, my son, do thou bear up 
Thy manhood loftily, for ’tis the gift 
Of God ; and in disgracing that, his name 
Thou wilt insult. Though in thy life-bud now 
And beardless, yet when it shall come, take up 
Its burthens as a man, with might and strength, 
Not punily as the base-born child untaught 
Man’s duty, and God’s lessons all. Shame not 
Thy father’s honor or they mother’s heart, 
All things questioning stand thou upon the right, 
Nor swerve from that though swords were glancing all 
Thy Eden round, or though thou starve for bread. 


The antique for its long antiquity 
Despise thou not; that stone in the proud wall 
Of old Jerusalem, more nicely matched, 

Than now it matches in the bastion high 

Of modern Rome. But yet there be who cling 
Tenaciously and error-like to creeds 

And olden forms and codes, despising all 

That modern sophists preach; and knowing not 
To modify and sift ; “ what do,” say they, 
“The fathers, so may we; and earliest truths 
The latest should remain unchanged in all; 
The sire’s example e’er should guide the son.” 
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Thy father robbed, thy mother murderesg known, 
Should’st thou both rob and murder too? — 
Dare to be poor if poverty shall come 
By righteous means, so shall thy heart be rich. 
Meekly confess thy faults; the coward he, 

Who dares not this, not he who doth refuse 
To bind his armor for unrighteous war. 
Despise all cover for a folly — fault; 

And be not shackled by a golden gift, 

As thou hast seen now in thy youth’s pure sight 
Manhood disgraced by base servility and fear, 
Spurn thou all title, dignity, command, 
Where thou may’st not be free to be and seem 
An honest man; tospread thy motives out, 

As in the presence of the living God. 

Not thus commissioned, deem thou honors, all, 
But insults to thy manhood and thy name, 
And cast them back as vile. 





Cringe not before 
The lie though it be set on chartered lips, 
But dare to charge it back and show thy proof, 
Not sinfully, but as thou art a man, 
Of equal stature, equal birthright too, 
Who would not barter for a pottage meal, 
His nobler manhood’s claim. Humility ; 
Let it not grind thee to the dust, 
Or bend thy shoulders to a brutish yoke ; 
Chains should be forged for brutes and not for man. 
With forbearance bear the wrong, but call it wrong, 
Though thou dost not resent or give return; 
Forgiveness cannot make it right here or in heaven; 
And let thy footsteps hasten from his door, 
Who would insult and wrong again; ’tis safe 
To deem him thus unworthy of thy heart; 
Thou art not called to love the sinner’s sin, 
Or give thy confidence and friendship free 
To the oppressor and unjust though kin. 


Unking not e’er thy brother in thy heart, 
Strive rather to be brother to a king, 
Envy doth ever smear and soil itself 
And is companion of the mean. If called 
To serve, serve thou as servant, not the lord; 
There is a nobleness in serving well. 
And dignity of that state consists, as most 
In all, in aiming at its highest mark, 
And not one whit beyond. An’‘adage old, 
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“The greatest in thy sphere,” nor covet more. 
Who would pull down the mountain to his grade 
Could never reach its towering top, 

Mark this; ’tis but the imbecile, the weak, 
The mean, who level thus; be thou content. 
Nobility in servitude as in 

Command the prone republican forgets, 

The sin Columbia shall one day confess, 

Was at the base of her aggression — wrong. 
Her “free and equal” on her parchment scroll, 
Wrested to slavery and base control. 

But servitude and slavery are not kin, 

Reward hath ne’er a despot for its lord. 


If sceptred with command, upon the ground 
Let dignity and meekness braid for thee 
Thy chaplet, and wait thou for a mighty hand 
To place it on thy brow, thy manhood’s crown 
Attempt ne’er to bestow thyself, for such 
A decoration hatha tinsel show 
That blackens in the sunlight to disgrace. 
In all thou dost let conscience have the rule 
Touched with a living burning coal as from 
God’s altar brought, by missioned angel hands ; 
So shall thy manhood never shame thy trust, 
Or heaven’s all perfect name madly insult. 


Wamesit Corraee, Fes. 16, 1848. 


Consotation. — “ Queen Elizabeth, in her hard, wise way, 
writing to amother who had lost her son, tells her that she will 
be comforted in time ; and why should she not do for herself 
what the mere lapse of time will do for her? Brave words! 
And the stern woman, more earnest than the sage in Rasselas, 
would have tried their virtue on herself. But I fear they fell 
somewhat coldly on the mother.” 


Sorrow. — “I always liked that passage in Philip Van Arte- 
velde, where Father John says, 
“ He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, _ 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity.” 
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BY MRS. C. W. H. DALL. 





“ Who is the traitor ? 
Who deserves the burning curses 
_Heaped upon the traitor’s head ? 
‘He who renders aid and comfort 
To the enemy,’ ’tis said. 

Who then is the greatest traitor 
On this vast terrestrial ball ? 
He who renders aid and comfort, | 
To the Enemy of All.” 




















James Kennard, Jr. 


Tue above epigram, one of the happiest, it seems to me, 
that was ever written in any language, has been published in ¥ 
many forms of late, and the almost universal inquiry has arisen, " 
“Who is James Kennard?” and as yet no competent voice has 
been heard to answer. It was my happiness to spend at least 
two hours of every day in his sick chamber, during the greater 
part of the last year of his life, and I wish to give my public : 
testimony to the wide influence he exerted during that period. : 

\ 
; 


Fen, cea 


Iam not deterred from doing this by the knowledge that a 
Memoir is shortly to appear from a far abler hand; for this 
memoir is to be printed, not published, and the wide circulation 
of a periodical better answers my purpose. 

James Kennard, Jr. was born in Portsmouth, N. H., on the 
20th of November, 1815. Before the age of fifteen he had left 
school, to avail himself of an excellent position in the store of 
one of its most eminent merchants. Before he was sixteen, 
acute pain and stiffness in the right knee, induced him to re- 
sign his situation, and seeking relief from change of climate 
in October, 1835, he went to Jacksonville, in Florida. The 
spring of 1836 he passed at Winsborough, S. C., and returned 
to Portsmouth in the following July. He then contemplated 
entering into business with his brother in Philadelphia, but at 
Boston, on his way thither, his disease returned so acutely, 
that he once more sought his father’s roof. In the spring of 
1837, he commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Cheever, 
and continued it, until he could no longer walk to the office. 
In August of that year, he entered the Massachusetts General 
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Hospital, where he remained for four months. At that time, 
his disease was wholly confined to the right knee. Dr. Warren 
was in Europe, and Dr. Hayward having decided that it was 
best to amputate the limb, James with his characteristic noble- 
ness refrained from agitating his friends with the anticipation. 
On the morning appointed for the operation, he wrote to his 
parents to prepare them for it, adding that if all went well, he 
would add a postscript after the operation. With a feeling of 
solemnity such as attaches to the last act of a life, he took his 
last walk, with his ill-fated limb, and at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon just after the operation, he added to his letter these words, 
“All is well and over.” The reception of this intelligence 
carried his parents directly to Boston, where they found their 
son, apparently on the borders of the grave.. When a change 
took place a few days after, his recovery wasrapid. In Decem- 
ber, he was permitted to return home, and the friends who 
went to meet him found that he had gone by himself bya 
different road, that very day. With the aid of a crutch he 
once more carried his cheerful presence into the dwellings of 
his friends; but in July, 1838, his left knee was found to be 
both more swollen and more painful than that which he had lost. 
God only knows the struggle of his young heart, at this hour. 
He adopted the treatment recommended at the Hospital but in 
vain. He had a little carriage made, in which his nurse, his 
sisters, or his friends, drew him over the sidewalks, and when 
the suffering from his slowly ossifying joints became so great 
that he could not bear even the slight jolting which this occa- 
sioned, he had recourse to a wheeled chair and was accustomed 
to sit for hours, by the kitchen hearth, splitting small sticks of 
wood. When the joints of the right arm began to ossify, he 
continued this amusement with his left, but that soon failing, 
in like manner, he became virtually confined to his room, al- 
though he was occasionally brought down stairs, as late as the 
spring of 1841. In the summer of that year, he had a severe 
fit of illness, and could never after bear to be carried in arms. 
In the autumn of 1844, while reading a badly printed book, 
his right eye was attacked with inflammation so violent that 
all he had before endured was nothing incomparison. It seem- 
ed to him as if the socket were filled with red hot iron. The 


* left eye suffered from sympathy. In January 1845, he had 
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abandoned all hope of again seeing with his right eye, and 
wore thenceforward a deep shade, keeping his room dark. 
The attacks of inflammation and consequent agony were con- 
tinually returning, sometimes at intervals of one or two weeks, 
and sometimes of a greater space. During these attacks, he 
was unable to speak, except in the faintest whisper, and that 
rarely, for the slightest motion of the face increased the circu- 
lation and the suffering. This continued so severe, that during 
the last year of his life, the ceiling of his room was darkened 
with the intention of mellowing the little light that crept under 
his deep shade. 

In February, 1847, he was attacked with influenza. Three 


_ repeated seizures were attended and followed by inflammation 


of the pleura, and a violent cough. He was seldom able to 
speak and his strength was much reduced. In May, he had 
an attack of nausea, which continued three days, and brought 
him to the brink of the grave. When the symptoms abated, 
he recovered rapidly, but on the 22d of July the disease re- 
turned. On the third day of his illness his suffering was such, 
that he said to his sister, “ Annie, I have been very happy, and 
am glad to live, but this is buying life hard. If I must give 
three such days as the last, for another year of life, I would 
rather go at once.” On the 27th of July, he had a visit from 
his pastor, and his last request to him was characteristic of his 
eminent truthfulness. “See,” he said, “that there is no 
Obituary in the paper, let nobody think me ten times better 
thanIam.” On the following day he died, passing away at the 
last, as gently as an infant. On the 30th, a service was held 
over his remains, at the Stone Shurch, and on the first of Au- 
gust a sermon was preached there, in memory of him, by the 
Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, from which the following isa brief ex- 
tract. After speaking of the extraordinary promise of his young 
life, and the little preparation for trial afforded him, the writer 
goes on to say : — “In the mysterious Providence of God, the 


, trial came, like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky. Disease from 


the first desperate, but soon hopeless, arrested him at the very 
threshold of life, and now for years has he lain utterly disabled, 
his bodily powers one by one failing him, with less capacity of 
self-help than anew born infant, the world of sight gradually 
withdrawn, and at last shut out, except in rare and painful glimp- 
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ses of friendly faces that he was unwilling to forget, the prey 
too at times of an intense physical suffering, and with no inter- 
val in which a less patient spirit would not have made complaint ; 
his life seeming to the outward eye an intolerable burden, and 
a protracted uneasiness, and yet at the point of death he could 
say, ‘ Although I have no fear of death, nor doubt of future hap- 
piness, I could gladly linger here, my life has been so happy.’ 
And an eminently happy life has it been, and his chamber a 
cheerful place, and the friendly meetings there, undimmed by 
the shadow of sickness and suffering, and the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the scene, one of repose, and wealth, and gladness.” 
Here ends the record of James Kennard’s physical suffering, 

anomalous, so far as I know in medical experience, and of which 
no scientific exposition has ever been attempted. It is not 
complete without some mention of the two persons, who chiefly 
lightened it by their cares. The first of these was the tender 
and careful nurse of his wearied frame, she of whom he wrote 
among other affectionate lines : 

Of a large portion of my heart, 

She hath the rightful occupancy, 

And there, while life and sense remain, 


Her image shall its place retain ; 
The noble hearted Nancy! 


The influence which he exercised over this nurse, is one of 
the noblest tributes to James Kennard’s character. When he 
went to the Hospital, she was a cook in his father’s family. 
After his return, it became necessary to move him with the 
greatest precision, and in doing this, she best succeeded. His 
mother’s death which occurred about two years before his own, 
left him chiefly dependent upon her. Upon one who should 
look for the first time upon her robust figure and beaming 
countenance, the strongest impression might be that of indefi- 
nite good nature, but those who have loved James recognize 
in her, also, a noble heroism, a true dignity, the quickest sym- 
pathies, and a deep refinement of heart, which made her, even 
in the delicate task of feeding him, his most approved atten- 
dant. Many have had faithful nurses, and family affection 
often softens bitter agony, but who shall help us in our hours 
of trial to be worthy of ourselves and God? Who shall sus- 
tain our self-esteem, sympathize with our better part, and aid 
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us to live above the body? The friend who did this for James 
was a resident of Portsmouth, the retiring, but accomplished, 
clear-headed and self-denying daughter of the late Dr. Spaul- 
ding of New York. She devoted to him her own invalid 
hours. She read to him, she wrote for him, she planned for 
him. Several years older than himself, her feeling had the 
freshness of girlhood, and though his acknowledgments to her 
were frequent and warm, yet her attendance on him never 
shackled him with the feeling of indebtedness. For some 
time previous to his death, she devoted her Sabbaths entirely 
to him, assisting him in a study of the Old Testament, which 
he particularly desired. She was once asked somewhat per- 
emptorily in my presence, if she had not attended the morning 
service at St. John’s. ‘No,’ exclaimed the sufferer at her side, 
‘she is a convert to St. James, and goes only where two or 
three are gathered together! ” 

To this lady’s notes,I am indebted for the particulars of his 
early life, and I turn from the painful record gladly, to present 
to my readers, when I next meet them, a tribute to his spiritual 
triumph, the blessed recollections of my own intercourse with 
him. 


THE SYRO-PHENICIAN WOMAN. 


Sue stood ’mong strangers. Not to haughty Tyre, 
Nor to Sidonia’s soft and balmy clime, 

Owed she her birth. But from Phenicia’s coast, 
Full of confiding faith, she hither came, 

To seek for one most lovely, and beloved, 

The Master’s aid. Full oft her ear had heard 

How with an outstretched hand, he healed the sick 
By power Divine, the loathsome leper cleansed, 
With new-born vigor strung the cripple’s limbs, 
Loos’d from its chains the long imprison’d tongue, 
Unsealed the avenue of airy sound, 

Pour’d on the sightless orb in darkness veil’d 

Glad forms of light and joy, and from the grave , 
Summoned its tenant forth, to share again 

The thronging thoughts, the rainbow tinted hopes, 
That cluster round the path of busy life ; 
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These wonders wrought, had reach’d her list’ning ear, 
But not that greater work of grace and love 
Achieved by Him, the founder of our faith, 

Which open’d heaven to man’s beclouded eye, 

And rais’d to life from spiritual death, 

The priceless soul. 


Yet, by the fame allured 
Of wondrous deed, and still more wondrous word, 
And urged by that deep love, whose holy flame 
Burns in a mother’s heart with quenchless light, 
That Gentile woman sought the Saviour’s feet. 
There now she humbly knelt, clasping his knees, 
And gazing upward with a kindling glance 
Upon his face divine. With head thrown back, 
And pale and quivering lip, she earnest plead 
For one more dear than life; and as her eye 
Drank in the glories of that beaming brow, 
Her doubting heart glow’d with strong faith and love, 
And burning words, such as a mother’s heart 
Alone may prompt, flowed eager from her tongue ; 
With passionate tears, and agony intense, 
She prayed him chase, with his all powerful hand, 
The demon from her child, and give her back 
Freed from such perfect thraldom to her arms, 
That clasped in her their all of earthly bliss. 
The words, her broken sobs, fell not in vain, 
Upon that pitying ear. 


Slowly he turned, 
The Saviour of the world ; with serious look, 
Yet full of tenderlove, he scanned the form 
Of the low suppliant, prostrate at his feet. 
A moment’s space, and the great Teacher’s eye 
Dwelt on that kneeling one, and as he mark’d 
Her foreign garb, and heard her foreign speech, 
He knew her for a stranger to the soil, 
An alien to the faith his precepts taught ; 
And coldly answer'd, though with glowing heart 
Which heavenly pity and compassion warm’d, 
“ Woman, ’tis right the children should be fed, 
Ere we to others give. It were not meet 
To take their dole of bread, and cast to dogs, 
While they are left to starve.” 


Still closer clung 
That wretched mother to the Master’s feet, 
Quaffing with eager ear his low breath’d words,—- 
Her throbbing heart, by his majestic mien, 
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Hushed to degp awe, yet kindling as she gaz’d 
With a pure love ; iatenser, holier e’en, 

Than nature own’d —till with rapt look, 

In tone subdued but firm, she made reply, 

“ Yes Master, yet the crouching dogs that lie 
Beneath the board, eat of the children’s crumbs, 
And are refresh’d, e’en by the scatter’d fragments 
Of a feast too rich for them to share.” 

A heavenly light beam’d from the Saviour’s eyes, 
As with majestic grace he stooped to raise 

That trusting, trembling mother from the earth ; 
“Well hast thou spoken, daughter,” thus he said, 
In accents calm and gentle as his soul,— 

“ And for thy words, so full of fervent faith, 

Of holy love, and humble hope, depart; 

Thy prayer is granted; henceforth from the spell 
Of evil demon shall thy child be free, 

And live to bless thee with a daughter's love.” 
None e’er could know with what extatic joy 
Swelled that glad mother’s heart, at words like these, 
From lips that knew not guile, knew but to bless, 
And purify mankind with precepts high, 

And wisdom from above. 


She turned, she fled 
Far from the city’s hum to a low cot 
Buried ’mid leafy screens of cedars tall, 
And branching algum, and the fragrant boughs 
Of that balm-dropping tree, known to the East. 
There she had left, safe in that quiet nest, 
Her heart’s rich treasure, torn by madd’ning pain, 
Aud toss’d and tortur’d by the vexing fiend. 
She saw her now, in her pale loveliness, 
Stretched on her couch, languid, yet full of joy, 
Her azure eye, as glad it turned to hail 
Her coming step, bright with the soul-lit flame, 
Kindled at reason’s re-illumined lamp. 
And as the mother cast her clasping arms 
Around her child, and strained her to her breast 
And heard those lips, which long had uttered nought 
Save the wild, fearful cry of the possess‘d, 
Repeat in gentle tones fond words of love, 
And breathe her name in accents soft and clear, 
She felt in truth that He who wrought this deed, 
Was God’s own Son; and from that blessed hour, 
Baptized into the faith He came to teach, 
She lov’d, believ’d, adored, and in his name 
Were all her sins forgiven. E. L. C. 
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PAUL. 


BY REV. W. A. WHITWELL. 


Tue character of the Apostle Paul is worthy the attentive 
study of every one. As aman aiming at constant improve- 
ment, his determined spirit and generous euthusiasm appeal 
successfully to our breasts. We love the ardor which inspires 
him ‘in a holy cause; and when we find that ardor tempered 
with wisdom, our judgments approve what our hearts love. 

Individuals possessed of the same natural temperament with 
Paulare usually beloved. Their energy, their candor and bene- 
volence produce a fellow feeling with all who come in contact 
with them. Warm-hearted themselves they have warm friends. 
But it is not common for persons of this description of character 
to be remarkable for patience and self-possession. Not unfre- 
quently, we find them headstrong and precipitate ; and if by 
any accident their plans are frustrated and their bright expec- 
tations disappointed they yield to despondency. Their tempers 
become soured ; and instead of encouraging schemes for human 
improvement, they rail against every new project as visionary 
and ridicule the efforts of the benevolent. So many are the 
reverses which occur and so numerous the obstacles, that, with- 
out Christian principle, many a one, who enters on his career 
with joyous hopes and cheering prospects of that reward which 
attends every laudable effort for good, falters midway and gives 
himself up to selfish worldliness. 

The apostle may be placed in contrast with such men and 
show what influence Christian principles exerted over his spirit. 

In this presentation, all that nature and early education may 
rightfully claim must be allowed ; and nothing more be attrib- 
uted to the Gospel than it deserves. It is this comparison be- 
tween Saul the disciple of Gamaliel and Paul the apostle of 
Christ, which makes the study of his character so worthy the 

attention of the Christian. We may thus perceive what faith 
in Jesus can effect ; and observing its genuine operations over 
the heart and mind of Paul, be enabled to distinguish, in other 
cases, the true spirit from the false. 

From the notices we have of the apostle to the Gentiles we 
learn, that he was brought up after the straitest sect of the 
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Jewish religion. He profited above many of his equals. Ac- 
cording to his own confession, he was touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law blameless. 
that was, may be learned from the Epistle to the Romans. 
Hence we may infer what had been the manner of Saul’s life, 
from his youth, up. 

How carefully he had been educated and how he had repaid 
His instructors watched over his morals and neg- 
lected not that most important of all parts of education a reve- 
rence for God and his religion, while they sought to expand his 
mind by generous learning and give his intellect such a train- 
ing as would prepare him to rank with the doctors of the law. 

Take him as he was at the commencement of his journey 
to Damascus, and he might have been selected as an example 
of a pious and well educated Jew, of whom every devout son of 
Abraham would have been proud. 

What then was wanting ? 


the care ! 


his fathers. 


contending earnestly for it. 


in opposition to it. 
upon religious subjects. 


How difficult a matter 


Clearer views of God and of 
duty. Paul had become bigotedly attached to the faith of 
He believed that there was no other way of serv- 
ing Jehovah acceptably. Yet while his attachment to the 
Mosaic institutions was increasing, the Deity was spreading, 
throughout Judea, the knowledge of a purer religion. 
ligion, the disciple of Gamaliel neglected to examine. 
made no inquiry respecting its principles, but contented him- 
self, as prejudiced thinkers are wont to do, with what his 
fathers believed and regarded everything which purported to 
be a new revelation as a doctrine of Satan. 
of learning the truth he sought it not, but on the contrary went 
blindly forward to persecute and to destroy those, who were 
His criminal neglect in this par- 
ticular, with all his privileges, carried him far astray. While 
Saul imagined that he was striving for God, he was striving 
against him. While he believed himself performing the most 
acceptable service to religion, he was laboring most strenuously 
It is no trivial sin to reject information 
For if we have the ardent tempera- 
ment of the follower of Jewish tradition, we may, like him, first 
fight against the truth, and then bewail our offence ever after. 
If we are of the lazy, prejudiced thinkers, we shall not be like- 
ly to be stopped on our way to Damascus, but live on in igno- 


With the means 
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rance from year to year, until God see fit to appoint us our 
portion with unbelievers. 

The many excellent qualities of the citizen of Tarsus were 
obscured by this shade. His mind was clouded and he saw 
not the work of God, nor his own duty. But it was not the 
will of heaven that one, who had done so much for his own 
improvement — the chosen vessel — should be cast away. As 
the light, which had been diffused throughout his nation had 
not enlightened him, as it ought to have done, its concentrated 
rays are darted upon him with such dazzling brilliancy as at 
once to overpower him: and compel him to seek relief from 
those he was seeking to destroy. Then it was that the scales 
fell from his eyes and he saw clearly. He saw how ignorant 
he had been. What folly was his presumptuous wisdom, how 
little of knowledge there was in his zeal. The God of the 
Jews was displayed to his astonished mind as the universal 
Father. Not only were the little bands of his countrymen, 
who, throughout Palestine, believed Jesus the Messiah, his 
brethren, but, renewed in mind and heart, he perceived that in 
the kingdom of God there was neither Greek, nor Jew, bond 
nor free, but Christ was allinall. What a revolution must this 
discovery have brought about in the active mind of Paul? How 
much must he have been abashed at his presumption, how 
humbled under aconviction of his misguided zeal. He had 
been fighting against God. ‘The elders, the Rabbins were 
wrong, his friends and most of his kindred. They whom he 
deemed the worst enemies of religion, and therefore his ene- 
mies are to be his chosen associates, his best friends. 

But with feelings of self-abasement, what bright visions pre- 
sented themselves. 'The Messiah had come. He had made 
immortality certain. All doubt on this subject was over, God 
was to reign over the human mind forever. Not over one 
mind, or the minds of one nation, but over the minds of all, 
who should acknowledge Jesus the Messiah. Heaven had 
come to earth, angels had left their high abodes and were com- 
muning with flesh'and blood, God and his children were one. 
The present is swallowed up in the future and every distinction 
between man and man done away, but that of good or evil. 
For the universal Father had, in the most affecting manner, 
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evinced his love for the world and revealed the exalted dignity 
to which man might rise. 

Did these discoveries diminish Paul’s love for this nation ? 
They increased it rather. While he cherished a most benevo- 
lent anxiety for the salvation of the Gentiles, his heart yearned 
for the deliverance of his own people from the bondage of 
bigotry and sin. 

Did his zeal abate? Nourished by love, it was even more 
active in the holy cause, in which it was now exerted, than it 
had ever been against it. Being founded on goodness and 
tempered with Christian charity, it now displayed itself to en- 
lighten and to bless the whole human race. He, who when 
vested with authority from the chief priests made havock in 
the church, now, clothed with the authority of an apostle of 
Christ, prays men to be reconciled unto God. He spares others 
from suffering, but he spares not himself. ‘In labors more 
abundant ” than the other apostles, “in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.”” He had been expos- 
ed to perils from robbers, from his countrymen and from the 
heathen. He had been stoned and left fordead. Everywhere 
regarded by the unbelieving as the offscouring of all things. 

With what spirit did the zealous Christian bear this complica- 
tion of evil? Read his own declaration. Being defamed, we 
intreat, being reviled, we bless, being persecuted, we suffer it. 
To the Philippians he writes, while under arrest at Rome, “ re- 
joice,” for by means of my sufferings the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel are spreading even in the capital of the Roman Empire. 
“If I be poured forth upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith, I joy and rejoice with you all. For the same cause do 
ye joy and rejoice with me.” 

Behold the power of Christianity ! Observe how it directed 
the energies of this man. Notice what a transformation it pro- 
duced in the sentiments of his mind and the customs of his 
life. Before, all was for his nation and the Jewish ritual ; now 
all his efforts are for the world and for its rescue from igno- 
rance and sin. Before, he sought the favor of his rulers by 
desolation, now he aspires to the favor of God by salvation. 
Before, it was enough to die an Israelite, now he counted all 
things but refuse, that he might win the hope of the Christian. 
What a change does the Gospel effect even in a good man, who 
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has lived without its light. We know the strength of prejudice 
in grown persons. Even prejudices against foreigners, how hard 
to overcome them. How could Paul think better of the Gen- 
tiles? In religious matters this is still more difficult. What 
struggles must the mind have with itself, what conflicts with 
others. ‘ Within are fightings and without fears.” Remem- 
ber that in Paul’s case, there was a change of principle. Im-+ 
mortality and perfect reason are very different. Very different 
the motives they propose, the dispositions they produce. What 
besides Christianity could effect the change? 

The culture of Paul in the Christian school was wonderful. 
He took a prudent care of the gifts of God. It was only when 
he could not avoid suffering, without loss of principle, that he 
submitted to it and manifested the support of the believer. Had 
he been like some zealots, he would not have lived out half 
his days. At Damascus, at Lystra and at Jerusalem, the apos- 
tle had abundant opportunities of throwing his life away. But 
he scrupled not to declare ‘I ama Pharisee.’ He suffered his 
nephew to inform the Romans of the plot of the Jews against 
him. His speeches before Felix and Festus and the Areopa- 
gus evince the same circumspection. 

He was made all things to all, that he might save some. Not 
that he sacrificed his sincerity, but that he might profit others 
by bringing them to the truth. Strong in the faith himself, he 
bore with the infirmities of the weak. If one was overtaken 
in a fault, he labored in the spirit of mildness to restore to him 
the spirit of Jesus. How gently does he admonish Jew and 
Gentile. What love does he express for his own nation, and 
how does he repress the boasting of the Greek. 

But there was no fear of man to repress the expression of his 
sentiments. His behavior to the Jews at Antioch, his inde- 
pendence in asserting the liberty of the Gentiles, his opposition 
to Peter prove this. He was no man pleaser, with him it 
was a very small thing to be judged by man, he used no words 
of flattery, no cloak of covetousness, but sought to commend 
himself to every man’s conscience. Far be it from any to im- 
agine that Paul was all things to all men in the bad sense of 
those words. His life, his sufferings, his whole ministry give 
the lie to such an interpretation. 

Gentleness and truth are harmonious ; firmness and long-suf- 
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fering go hand in hand; mercy and justice are sisters. It is 
the great mind, independent itself, that can have compassion on 
the frailties of the weak, and dare to be forgiving and impartial. 
Such men can afford to be humble. They who believe upon 
evidence and have obtained a clear knowledge of God’s will 
are they who boast the least. 

Some of Paul’s converts, at Corinth, had, during his absence 
been taught that Paul was not an approved apostle. How 
modestly does he speak of himself. When obliged to mention 
his claim to be considered an apostle, it isas if he were doing 
violence to his own feelings. ‘Iam became a fool in glorying, 
ye have compelled me.” 

In connexion with the lowliness of the apostle, notice his 
frankness. .The advice he gives concerning some temporal 
concerns, he carefully separates from the directions of the Gos- 
pel, by the phrase, “this I speak, not the Lord.” The frequent 
repetition of his offence against the church is another instance. 
His plainness in rebuking the erring shows that he was open- 
hearted himself. For it is the poor spirited and cowardly, who 
appear friends when present and backbite when absent. None 
but the ingenuous will calmly reprove and directly admonish. 
Paul regards all Christians as brothers and writes to them of his 
own troubles and tells them of their faults and their virtues as 
if he had nothing to conceal. There is no pretence, nor as- 
sumption of superior sanctity. In his letter to the Galatians, 
he speaks as freely of Peter, as, in that to Timothy, of Alexan- 
der the coppersmith. And the apostle of the Lord, who had 
been converted by a miracle, who had received supernatural 
communications from heaven and received special directions 
from Jesus, though ever intent on his ministry, amid every 
kind of privation aud hardship — does not presume to believe 
that he had attained to what he ought tobe. He fears after all 
that he may be a castaway. He knows that he is far enough 
from perfection and mentions a bodily infirmity, kindly in- 
tended to remind him of his weakness. 

How different is this character from that of enthusiasts. 

How rare is it to find one, that has obtained celebrity, that 
does not arrogate to himself superior holiness, especially if he 
imagines himself to have been blessed with extraordinary in- 
timations of God’s will. 
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Paul may be our example and test on this subject. 

The apostle however was not perfect. He and Barnabas had 
no small dispute about Mark; and probably there was fault on 
both sides. Before the same court by which his Master was 
tried the disciple’s demeanor was very different from that of 
his Lord. These two instances, which are all we know, are 
only remarkable as evincing that Paul spoke of himself truly. 
They certainly are very small defects, when exhibited under 
such provocation, and during a period of such trial as that in 
which Paul ministered. They teach how hard it is to do right 
always, in everything. 

What might Paul have been without the guidance of Jesus? 
The corruption of the best things is the worst corruption. 
What havoc might the learned, bigoted, enthusiastic Pharisee 
have caused ? 

What a mighty influence did the celestial messenger exert 
over his spirit! How did it bring all the energies of Paul’s 
mind into harmonious action and direct the whole man to labor 
for his highest good and for the highest good of his brethren. 
What power, except Christianity, could so sway all the passions 
and powers of one like the apostle and cause all to work to- 
gether for charity and heaven ? 

Paul is only an instance of the power of the Gospel. The 
same improvement in character may be effected by the same 
Christian spirit. Its blessed presence will lighten the pressure 
of earthly burdens, pour balm into the wounded heart; and 
when the flesh is exhausted and nature faints, wipe the death 
damp from the brow and bear the released one upward to his 
kindred. 


Booxs anp Society.—“ Perhaps the greatest charm of 
books is, that we see in them that other men have suffered 
what we have. ‘This at least robs misery of its loneliness. 
On the other hand, the charm of intercourse with our fellows, 
when we are in sadness, is that they do not reflect it in any 
way. Each keeps his own trouble to himself, and ofien pre- 
tending to think and care about other things, comes to do so 


for the time.” 
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GOD AMONG THE NATIONS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 


Martruew xxiv. 6. And ye shall hear'of wars, and rumors of wars: see that 
ye be not troubled: for all these things must come to pass: but the end is 
not yet. 


Pus.ic events are a part of the Divine Providence. History 
is one of the record-books of religion. God rules among the 
people of the earth. We ought not to forget this in the ex- 
citements of the passing day ; in arranging our information of 
the hurried scenes that have been the last to take place upon 
the theatre of the world ; and in listening for the news. The 
fortunes of kingdoms and states involve immutable truths. 
Transient occurrences teach of a heavenly oversight. Much 
of the Scripture is narrative. A large portion of the Old Tes- 
tament is political narrative. The instructions of Christ him- 
self are connected more frequently and closely with the tran- 
sactions of his age than weare apt toconsider. 'The overthrow 
of Jerusalem, with the miseries that his prophetic eye saw to 
accompany it, filled a wide space in his last discourses. In- 
deed, the fall of the Jewish polity, the dispersion of Israel, and 
the then existing condition of the Roman world, had intimate 
relations with the spread of the Gospel, and consequently ex- 
erted important influence upon the future spiritual condition 
of mankind. A striking example was thus afforded of the 
government of the Almighty, and the fulfilment of his purpo- 
ses, in the changes of nations. A memorable illustration was 
given of the obvious fact, that the highest interests of humani- 
ty are often bound together with the courses of what seem to 
be but earthly accidents. The outward occurrence has a moral 
significancy, and leads on towards the result that God has or- 
dained. The text isa part of the language of Jesus on the 
occasion just alluded to. He sat on the mount of Olives, look- 
ing towards the temple. He foresaw the storm of battle that 
was to beat against its walls. He foresaw its final desolation. 
Then he said: “ Ye shall hear of wars, and rumors of wars; 
see that ye be not troubled ; for all these things must come to 
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pass ; but the end is not yet.” His words, especially when we 
consider who it was that spoke them, are suited to impress 
upon us the thought with which I began. They predict the 
commotions that were to continue to shake the earth. They 
bring to mind the strifes and revolutions, that from that day to 
this have prevailed among the separated communities of our 
race. They point up at the same time to that Sovereign Power, 
who wields all destinies; who will bring good out of evil 
by causing wrath and madness to praise him; and who 
reveals, after long intervals, the purposes of a wise but mysteri- 
ous administration. 'These few expressions of Christ may be 
taken apart ; and each division of them will be found full of 
suggestions that are of deep interest at the present time, and 
suit sufficiently well with the thoughts that we are all likely to 
bring with us to this day’s solemnity. I will take them up in 
their order, and use them in guiding the method of the few re- 
flections that I shall venture to make. 

1. “ Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars.” The ear 
has been wounded with them, the heart has turned sick at them, 
ever since the first man-slayer smote his brother. The 
clash of arms and the roar of fight have convulsed the air of 
every period. One people has invaded and crushed another. 
Nation has still lifted the sword against nation. Citizens of 
the same country, inhabitants of the same streets, have encoun- 
tered each other in civil broil. The prophets of the Old Cove- 
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‘nant, and the angels that ushered in the New, have sung of a 


universal peace-time ; but it has failed as yet to appear. Vio- 
lence has tramped and blood has flowed over every spot. 
“« Wars and rumors of wars ; ”? — happily, the last of these, the 
“rumors” only, for us. The world at this moment looks far 
from peaceful. We have but just done hearing of the terrible 
fields of slaughter, in which our own countrymen have been 
engaged. And now we are all looking eagerly across the sea, 
awaiting the tidings that shall be brought to us next. Fora 
fierce conflict of opinions and of alleged rights seems ready to 
be waged with the armed hand. The forces of Europe are 
mustering for an unknown issue. Governments and subjects 
lower one upon the other with feelings stronger than jealousy. 
The troops of the northerly alliances are astir; while southern 
Italy and the three-cornered isle are on the tremble with a 
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power that is mightier than their volcanoes. But especially is 
attention fixed upon France, and her fresh old capital, and her 
surprising people. She has entered into the third of her revo- 
lutions, that have been wrought within the life-time of many 
among us; and again in three days the overturn has been 
accomplished. Within little more than half a century, 
how many frightful memories crowd and throng together! 
How many mountains and sweet plains have been heaped with 
carnage! How many cities have been wasted with famine, 
torn with shot, burnt with fire, given up to every outrage! 
What cruelties and hellish passions have been poured out, like 
the vials of the Apocalypse when the terrible angels of God’s 
judgments sounded their trumpets! The strangest vicissitudes 
have followed along over that short space. The great have 
been abased, and the mean have been exalted. Royalty has 
been cast down, as if a throne was no more than a wooden 
seat, and the crown only an ornament for the hair. But all 
changes of fortune appear but small things in such a survey. 
No one can think without a shudder of the indescribable horrors, 
amidst which the first French monarchy went down. 

I shall be told, however, that, though all this is perfectly 
true, the present aspect of things is a subject of nothing else 
but triumph and a rational joy. And indeed so it is generally 
regarded. ‘There appears to be but one common sentiment of 
enthusiasm. We hear nothing but acclamations. I would not 
lose wholly my share of such a feeling. I desire to have some 
sympathy with the congratulations that are on all sides so loud. 
I will try to hope that everything will go on as well as it has 
begun. I would repress the natural uneasiness, that may be 
forgiven if it arises, at the thought of bloodshed and civil com- 
motions in a land that has so dreadfully suffered from them in 
past days ; and also at the risk of transferring at once the gov- 
ernment of a great country to the will of a tumultuous popu- 
lace, that has been excluded hitherto from all political power. 
It is certainly not an unmixed occasion of delight, where are in- 
surrection, and disorder, and clamor, the destruction of property, 
the prostration of credit, the paralyzing of industry, the over- 
turn of public authority, panic and flight among the poor as 
well as the noble, the flash of musket and sword, and the un- 
loosing of excited multitudes. A shadow is over the scene, 
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however animating it may be tous. There is surely room and 
need for sober thinking, in our remembrance of former transac- 
tions, and our knowledge of what is erring and depraved in the 
human heart. 

2. But we are encouraged to pass cheerfully to the next 
clause of the text: ‘‘ See that ye be not troubled.” We have 
no reason to be troubled. There is cause rather for rejoicing 
in new prospects of an improved social condition that seem 
opening for humanity. We should do wrong in withholding 
the profoundest interest in a brave and ingenious people, ap- 
parently seeking after the privileges of an honest freedom under 
institutions like our own. ‘There is nothing that compels us 
to despond for such a cause. There is much to allay mistrust, 
and to encourage the highest expectation. 'The world has 
learned a great deal from the experience of the last fifty years ; 
from its extraordinary contests and almost as extraordinary re- 
pose ; from its mad mistakes and gradual improvements ; from 
the impulse that has been given to , liberal ideas ; from the di- 
rect instructions of its cultivated minds. Never since its crea- 
tion, — one would not be extravagant in saying so —has it ac- 
cumulated so much valuable knowledge in so short a time, 
and made so great astride forward. I will not believe that it 
is to go back, and commit over again the same crimes and 
follies for which it has received such sharpchastisement. ‘The 
story of the present revolution, so far as it has transpired, is in 
brilliant opposition, at every essential point, to the first that so 
shocked and grieved and terrified every sensibility of our nature 
by the drunken insanity of its reign. One of its first phrases 
that we caught, is; “We want none of the military glory that 
only leads to a dictator. War is the greatest peril to liberty. 
The people and peace are one word.” It does not mean to be 
aggressive, then, like that. One of its decrees ordained that 
there should be no death-penalty for political offences ; thus 
stifling a whole brood of monsters with a breath. The very 
rabble shouted after the flying monarch, Let him depart. How 
opposite to the former tragedy! It does not mean, then, to be 
proscriptive and bloody like that. One of its first cries in one of 
its most disturbed acts was from a young workman : “ Respect 
for monuments! Why deface or ruin anything ?”’ and he was 
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applauded from all quarters. It does not mean to be destruc- 
tive like that. It took occasion in the beginning to repel the 
doctrines of the agrarians and socialists and latest visionaries, 
through the lips of its most eloquent representative. It does 
not mean, therefore, to be chimerical like that. When it saw 
the image of Christ in the royal palace, it said, “ Behold the 
Master of us all,” and carried the statue to the nearest church. 
We may smile, if we will, as if it were performing something 
like a theatrical part indoing so. But it thus indicated at least, 
that it is not atheistic like that. All these circumstances dis- 
play a good spirit, and give favorable omens for the future. 
And there are more of them ; such as the declaration that Sla- 
very shall cease throughout the Republic. They appear on 
the bright side of a difficult question. They tend to pacify 
the apprehensions of those who need the persuasion in the 
text: ‘See that ye be not troubled.” 

3. But there is another and stronger ground of encouragement 
in the words that follow: “for all these things must come to 
pass.” God appoints it so. The shaking of the nations is 
under the control of his hand. ‘This matter is by the decree 
of the watchers ; to the intent that the living may know, that 
the Most High ruleth in the Kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest of men.” 
It is better to trust in Him than in human intentions or efforts 
or accidents. The history of society shows how its interests 
have been promoted by disasters ; how its progress has been 
quickened by the convulsions that threatened its safety. Such 
scourges as that of war have called out resources and virtues, 
and under a divine guidance helped forward the race. We 
read, in immediate connexion with the text, of “ famines, and 
pestilences and earthquakes, in divers places.” Even they, 
and the whole host of natural calamities, have been made in- 
struments of advantage, as they have impressed their awful ad- 
monitions upon the world. And so the distresses that are 
produced by the follies and passions of heated multitudes pro- 
duce in return something for the general welfare. “ All these 
things must come to pass.’”’ It is through troubles of various 
kinds that we are led roughly to a further good. Necessities 
and dark angels, with a commission from on high, have often 
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driven now together and now apart the communities of the 
earth, that a work higher than came to their thoughts might 
be made manifest in them. Tranquilly, then, and not with 
terror, still less with despair, —should we regard those aspects 
of affairs that look the most threatening. Humbly, reverently, 
and with chastened thoughts, rather than with pride and noisy 
exultation, should we contemplate those that excite and flatter 
the most. The political events that are thronging by, deeply 
interesting as they may be, are less than the Heavenly Sover- 
eignty that shapes them to its own designs ; and ‘‘the end is 
not yet.” 

4, “The end not yet.” Thisis our closing reflection. And 
it is one, that forbids unreasonable complaint on one side, and 
checks a heady presumption on the other. It does not yet ap- 
pear what the result shall be of this or that, that is most con- 
fidently pronounced upon now. What many shrink from, as 
portending nothing but ruin, may bear the happiest fruits. 
What many boast of, and shout at, as the fulfilling of an ea- 
ger desire, and of what the whole creation has been always 
sighing after in the pain of its burden, may turn out the very 
bitterness of disappointment. How much promise will cor- 
rupt into misery; how much menace will soften into bless- 
ings; as fatherly Time drives on ! 

“The end is not yet.” When will it be? When will it 
come, —the last term in the series of social advancement : 
We cannot tell. But it is ata great distance. Many imagine it 
to be at hand, according to their several fancies. It will be 
when my opinions are universally appreciated, says the dog- 
matist, with his handful of disciples. It will be when my par- 
ty rises to power, says the reformer, with his organizations and 
agitations and spasms of zeal. It will be when there are no 
more kings, says the exclusive republican, and when the globe 
is acompany of commonwealths. Alas! It will be no such 
thing. There is no saving effect in any doctrine but Christ’s 
doctrine ; and that is not so much a theory as a life. No par- 
tizanship is to deliver mankind. There is no magical charm 
in one form of government or another,—and there must be 
some form. Different modes are doubtless best for different 
populations. I can see no such mighty moral difference be- 
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tween the titles of president and emperor. The spirit of free- 
dom may make royalty but a cypher, and the spirit of anarchy 
may make the merest moderatorship a curse. ‘There may be a 
democratic bigotry and fanaticism, as easily as any other shape 
of those narrow violences. The close of the last century saw 
what enormities and what frantic fooleries they could commit. 
Names are not realities. The loosest unrestraint is the vulgar- 
est of despotisms. Impetuous masses are not likely to be the 
safest lawgivers, or the purest, or the most abiding. We are 
all too apt to look to outward means for our defence, our pro- 
motion, our happiness. They are not there. They must pro- 
ceed from within. Wisdom is a defence. Righteousness ex- 
alteth a country, and isthe stability of itstimes. Obedience to 
what is sacred is joy and prosperity. These are old maxims ; — 
world-old. But they are all the better for that. They will 
never be dethroned. They will never fly into banishment. 
They will neverdie. They are worth thousands of the devices, 
that are set up by the theoretic and the sanguine, as if to 
remedy all the ills of our condition. “The end is not yet.” 
Generations far away in the future will be still awaiting a 
better time. 

But meanwhile, as we are gazing and hearkening and guess- 
ing, our own generation hastens by, and our own end will 
happen soon. Let us look to that. Let us regulate the strife 
and politics of our private breasts, those tumultuous empires. 
Let us ponder the revolutions of our life. Let us make the 
concerns of our souls nearer to us in importance than any of 
the movements of foreign States. 


Notz.—The foregoing discourse was preached on the Fast Day, that 
has just been observed—or not observed—in Massachusetts. This cir- 
cumstance is mentioned as an explanation of its subject ; perhaps as an 
apology for it ;— for the writer is little disposed or apt to depart from the 
themes that belong most appropriately to the pulpit. 
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THE FIRST HOT DAY. 


Apri has just gone over; yet the heat 
Is of that summer time, when fields are white 
With clover as with mountain snow. The breeze 
Seems blowing from the longest day that spans 
The sky of June. But there the slender birch 
Waves leafless and the spreading lurch and elm. 
Few blossoms have appeared ; few spears of grass 
Upon the fallow hills. In the gay sun 
Delighted birds warble and lift the wing, 
Coquetting with their mates. Thus will they sport, 
Until fresh foliage gathers thick and green, 
Where they may choose their nooks and build their nests. 


*Tis like an English day in March, when roads 
Are choked with dust, which the strong blast heaps high 
And whirls and scatters. Burning winds sweep forth; 
As if, from the Pine-Barrens of the South, 
Where long they have been pent, they were advanced, 
A host unseen, to battle with our strength ; 
Or, swiftly were their sultry warning sent 
From golden Mexico, or isles remote 
Teeming with verdure in West Indian seas, 
To tell us of the sleeping hurricane, 
They come, with languor—not repose, to steal 
Away our merriment. They whisper round 
Our dwellings, through the branches bare, so like 
Sad murmurs from the Past we would recall, 
Our lips do almost tremble with replies, 


Let them blow on their pleasure, while I lean 
On elbow-idleness and yield my heart 
To softest luxury! For to be sad sometimes, 
Over a memory of innocence 
And youth, is luxury; when the rough world 
Is left behind, and none of its demands 
Disturb our peace. Here jet me watch the clouds, 
White as the swan’s down, varying with light, 
Slowly unwrapped, and torn apart and lost 
In the blue infinite, —as, from the deck, 
The mariner on tropic seas may watch 
A fleet, with distant doubtful sails, approach 
And fall to leeward through the afternoon. 


To many a household in our land these days, 
Of early sudden warmth, as messengers 
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Of sorrow come. In lovely villages; 
By winding streams, where plain and valley meet; 
Orfon the rich declivity of hills, 

Wooded and wild; on heights which overlook 
Proud cities, and within those crowded ways, 
This wind wafts the low warning of bereavement, 
Of seats left vacant never to be filled. 

The young, the delicate, the beautiful, 

Or those who in the hurry of stern life 

Have spent their strength, the old in weary care, 
The desolate, feel the unnerving spell 

And sink at once. They waited through the frost 
For the first promise of the breathing spring 

To quicken hopes that are immortal. Now 

Will they gently depart and be at rest. 


By His kind providence whose wisdom leads 
The seasons in their changing course, our lives 
Are drawn through various vicissitudes. 

What are the troubles of this world, when Faith 
Rises above them and above the stars — 

Faith in that Power that even now compels 

This visible nature to develope good ? 

The skies, that late looked down so beautiful 
And blue, are veiled; dense clouds bring rain; the wind 
Will change and the close atmosphere be cleared 
By the fast falling of the grateful shower. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 
BY REV. J. N. BELLOWS. 


Ir is pretended that Unitarian Theology is a philosophical 
system of truth deduced from the Sacred Scriptures. It is not 
a religious system partly scriptural and partly philosophical ; at 
option, here using the Bible and there the reason, that the state- 
ment, concerning whatever it may be, may coincide with a 
received theory, termed Liberal Christianity. If we might 
state what Unitarianism is, in a definition, we should say, it 
is the word of God as received by the reason. The Revela- 
tion was made to man’s reason and to nothing else. If his 
reason does not receive it there is no revelation to man, who is 
a reasoning being. 
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This statement pertains to Unitarianism as a system of The- 
ology. The mind determines what is stated, in the Scriptures, 
of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the future state, of re- 
wards and punishments, of Immortality and the Resurrection 
from the dead. These are all subjects of the intellect ; all that 
we know about them we know by the application of our rea- 
son applied to the investigation of the Word sent to us, through 
prophets, apostles and Jesus Christ our Lord. 

We do not receive the doctrine of the Trinity, not because 
we choose to reject it but because we have it not in our power 
to receive it, asa doctrine of the Bible ; and the same may be 
said of the vicarious atonement. We do not propose in this 
article to discuss doctrines, but rather to make a statement of 
our principles in arriving at results, which receive their name 
from what they are —a system of truths wrought out by a free 
and unprejudiced perusal and study of God’s word, untrammel- 
led by creeds, decisions of councils and diets, therefore liberal. 
The Bible is our creed ; the right of private judgment our 
privilege ; the exercise of it our duty. 

The notion prevails to an injurious extent that we mingle 
philosophical ideas in with our reception of the divine word ; 
that we reject at pleasure, patch up and smooth over to our 
purpose, what is disagreeable to our system, or hurts its unity. 
Nothing can be more untrue. We use philosophy, all science 
and learning, everything that aids the reason, just as we apply 
the various properties of mind, judgment, comparison, imagina- 
tion in obtaining ideas. 

Religious ideas no more come to us independently of the 
laws which regulate the mind than other ideas. All learning, 
all science, all philosophy tend to fuller ideas upon any given 
subject. Wesee it in wider relations and so know more about 
it. 'To illustrate this single point, let us suppose two men, the 
one having a good knowledge of the word of God, nay, able to 
repeat it from beginning to end; and the other equally expert 
in memory and having also a good and comprehensive store of 
scientific knowledge of nature — God’s works — the very work 
of hishands. The first we suppose deficient in this knowledge. 
Which of the two would be likely to have the most expansive 
ideas of God’s power, goodness and love ; the one who read of 
such attributes, or he who saw the evidences of such attributes 
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in the works of God? They are certainly very narrow and 
contracted in their view who deride the offices of reason in re- 
ligion ; and we again assert it is impossible for the mind to 
take in ideas which are incomprehensible. ‘As well might 
it be asserted that the eye can see things which are not 
visible. The mind acts by laws as definite as theeye. There 
may be certain intuitive ideas, but it will not be pretended 
that any theory of Theology, like the widely received doc- 
trine of the Trinity and Vicarious Atonement are of the 
nature of intuitions. If such theories.are received at all, they 
must be received by the intellect, in a lawful manner ; just as 
other true ideas are received. If they are not so received, they 
will not, cannot, have the influence of legitimate ideas in the 
mind and character. 

The province of philosophy is circumscribed, we must allow. 
It deals only with topics that are the subjects of logic, suscepti- 
ble of proof by demonstrations in physical science or a chain 
of logical argument. Theology is philosophy applied to divine 
subjects, the highest interest of man. Our theology is what 
we know of God by his revelations in the Scriptures and the 
wide spread page of nature ; what we know of Jesus Christ as 
a messenger from heaven ; what we know of the law as it is re- 
ceived by the reason as arule of action ; but religion is not the 
subject of philosophy. There are philosophical religions, but 
they are to the true religion what the statue is to the living 
form; the picture to the reality; the cold stone and glazed 
painting to flesh and blood, and the changing shadows of the 
landscape. 

Unitarianism has examined existing creeds and the popular 
theology by the aid of philosophy and all the learning it could 
command and found points in them contrary to the teachings of 
reason and the Revelations of Scripture. This subjection of 
pretended truth to the test of reason might be expected in an 
age of general revolution. ‘Theological systems have shared 
the scrutiny of political systems and schemes of education, the 
economy of life, theories of heat, of astronomy and electricity. 
The mind of the present day is not content to receive facts 
upon trust which are susceptible of proof. The man who reasons 
away the divine right of kings must know a reason for his 
faith in God and will not take from the priest his hope of im- 
mortality. 
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Unitarianism does not pretend to be a system of Religion. 
It is the name for certain views entertained upon theology. 
Christianity is one thing to everybody. That is a system of 
religion ; but the speculations of Calvin or Priestly, of Wood 
and Ware are not religion ; they are only speculations upon the 
subject of religion. Christianity is not to be received by the 
intellect and reasoned about. It is to be received by the heart 
with faith. It is not the subject of dogma. Theology is. A 
sound theology is a means of religion in the people who enjoy 
it or attain it, but it is not Christianity any more than the laws 
of the material universe are the universe; any more than the 
description of a thing is the thing itself. This seems an ob- 
vious truth and yet the world is still under the delusion that 
theology is religion, and insists upon obtaining for opinion what 
is only due to righteousness ; asks credit on the ground of be- 
lief and makes faith to mean the reception of dogma by the 
mind. 

But again we assert Unitarianism is not religion, nor is Cal- 
vinism religion. ‘This is received by the heart. Philosophy 
has nothing to do with receiving the spirit of Christ. The less 
philosophy here the better; for we must take the attitude of 
children and sit at Jesus’ feet ; forego our reasonings and pride 
of opinion and submit ourselves to his will and precepts, be- 
lieving that they are able to save us. ‘The intellect we say 
cannot receive Christ’s system. It is spiritually discerned ; that 
is, seen and known only by the heart. 

Moreover we assert that the precepts of Jesus are often par- 
radoxical, impossible and apparently impracticable. “Love 
your enemies.” I cannot, says the intellect ; it is a moral im- 
possibility. It is not in my nature todo it. No, not in your 
heart of flesh, your human breast, unregenerated, unfaithful 
and afraid, doubting and wavering, to do it; but it is in the 
spirit of Jesus when you shall make that to take up its blessed 
abode in your bosom, — it is in that to do it. You can only 
find out its practicability by trying to do it, and believing that 
you can do all things, God strengthening you. 

“Resist not evil” says Jesus. The world practically says 
this is impossible, to carry out this precept in social life ; and so 
it begs an interpretation of the precept, which says, it means 
you must only not go too far in your resistance of evil; you 
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must not indulge in a malicious spirit, you must only resist in 
love; and so does away with the whole spirit of the precept. 
We grant if the precepts are to be reasoned about, and accom- 
modated to our imperfect state of social life, there must be some 
compromise with the strictness of the principle. It must be 
made smaller to enter society as it is. It must be cut down to 
mean less than Jesus meant it to stand for. 

But if the mind of the world, its intellect, its philosophy, 
cannot receive the full doctrine, the heart can. ‘T'ry it and it 
proves itself. Action and reaction are not more true in physics 
than that wrong and violence produce wrong and violence. 
Gentleness is the best method to break the horse into harness. 
Stand still and the dog will cease his barking. 'The teacher 
weeps over the delinquencies of the child and its heart is 
touched. ‘The boy who had been given over as incorrigible, is 
at last overcome by his teacher demanding of him to strike his 
hand with the ferule. This spirit of sacrifice overcame him. 
And how does this differ in principle from the willingness of 
Jesus to suffer that he might prove his principles. He, the 
pure one, died rather than resist evil. He might have called 
armies of angels to scatter his persecutors ; but no, he chose to 
die, to show his willingness to suffer, that the world might be 
saved, in having an attested rule to live by. He died that we 
might have life. 

And in establishing one rule he establishes all. For if he 
who sins in one point of the law is guilty of all; he who lives 
fully one point lives all. 

By the heart man believes unto righteousness. Philosophy 
aids us in the province of philosophy, but there is a higher pro- 
vince. The Gospel is foolishness to the intellect ; the mind of 
man cannot comprehend it, but the humble child-like heart 
receives it and knows it to be true, and lives by faith in its 
divine power. 


Custrom.— If you want to see what men will do in the way 
of conformity, take a European hat for your subject. I dare 
say there are twentytwo millions of people at this minute, each 
wearing one of these hats to please the rest.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 


“Tr you are a Christian, then I cannot understand how things 
that concern only this short life can make you uneasy. Do 
you suffer from the little vexations that now afflict you, re- 
member Him also by whom the smallest good deed will not be 
left unrewarded, who looks upon every one of his creatures with 
love, who has formed for all a heaven and will give one to all.” 

‘‘ Many think themselves to be truly God-fearing when they 
call this world a valley of tears. But they would be more so, 
if they called it a happy valley. God is more pleased with 
those who think every thing right in the world, than with those 
who think nothing right. With so many thousand joys, is it 
not black ingratitude to call the world a place of sorrow and 
torment?” ‘Do not expect more esteem from others, because 
you deserve more, but reflect that they will expect still more 
merit in yourself.” ‘Look upon every day as the whole of 
life, not merely as a section, and enjoy the present without 
wishing through haste to spring on to another lying-before-thee 
section.” ‘ Seek to acquire that virtue in a month to which 
thou feelest the least inclined.” “If thou wouldst be free, joy- 
ful, and calm, take the only means that cannot be affected by 
accident, virtue.”’ 

‘There are no other means in heaven, or upon earth, to heal 
and content the inward soul but by strengthening that inmost 
soul itself, and it is foolish to think small helps from without, 
can be lasting means of improvement.” 

“The means of improvement consist in patient practising 
for whole long days.” ‘Dare not to judge from one year of 
unhappiness the Eternal, who has shown his paternal care of 
mankind for six thousand years, and is the same great Father 
of all. He who has supported, formed and educated the hu- 
man race, will not desert one, even the least.” ‘‘ Endeavor to 
free the mind from systems and early prejudices and then look 
boldly around. Do you find no consolation near, rise, and seek 
it higher: like the bird of paradise who when his feathers are 
ruffled by storms rises higher, where none exist.” 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


An exciting age is this, in which we live; one full of deep 
and stirring interest to all, who feel that nothing relative to 
humanity is foreign to themselves. It has its bright signs of 
promise, thank God! but the bow is set in a dark cloud; so 
dark, indeed, that our faith in the progress of the race might 
sometimes waver, were we not sure that truth and justice are 
eternal, and must ultimately prevail over error and wrong. Who, 
that fondly thought he could discern the approach of the Re- 
deemer’s peaceful Kingdom, has not stood aghast with amaze- 
ment and with grief, at seeing the demon of war again let loose 
even in this very land? Do not our hearts burn within us, burn 
with indignation and shame, as we read the record of those 
deeds of horror, which are daily perpetrated in the name of 
glory? It is no time to stagnate in cold indifference, while the 
giant evils of war, intemperance, and the varied forms of op- 
pression and injustice are yet roaming up and down among us, 
seeking whom they may devour. The plea that one has not 
considered, and does not understand these subjects is but a con- 
fession of remissness in duty. Their political bearings may 
not be clear to every man and woman, but of their moral char- 
acter it needs no worldly wisdom to judge. In fact, the things 
which are “hidden from the wise and prudent,” are sometimes 
“revealed to babes.” 

But, while the Christian reformer feels bound to bear fear- 
less and faithful testimony against the grievous sins, which 
now disgrace our country, let him not forget that “love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” Let him be careful, difficult as it may 
be, to make the distinction between the sin and the sinner. It 
can never be the duty of any frail mortal to pronounce the ‘ 
final doom of another, or, however great his apparent guilt, to 
assign him ‘“‘a place with the devil and his angels.” When 
we look on society in the mass under some of its present as- 
pects, we may sometimes be tempted to exclaim in bitterness 
of spirit, ‘“‘ Who wilkjshow us any good?” But when we sepa- 
rate that mass into its component parts, and find access to in- 
dividual hearts, we may discover noble traits, to redeem almost 
every character from utter degradation. We will not believe 
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that every spark of virtue and humanity has died out of the 
hearts even of those, who are now engaged in the fiendish work 
of war; but, while we abhor and shudder at their deeds, we 
will strive to keep some charity for the doers. They are still 
our brethren, children of the Holy One ; and his image, though 
sadly defaced, cannot be wholly obliterated from their souls. 
Perhaps some gleams of savage generosity may shoot across 
the dark scene of bloodshed and ruin; a generosity, indeed, 
more akin to the spirit of the beast of prey, than to that ofa 
man and a Christian, but still affording some slight mitigation of 
the horror. With all the charity we can summon to our aid, we 
cannot but turn from the contemplation of this awful tragedy 
with utter loathing and detestation. Happy would it be for 
our present peace of mind, were we allowed to close our eyes 
to our country’s disgrace, and the woes and crimes of humani- 
ty. But though it is a Christian duty to show toward the 
erring that lenity, which we pray may be shown toward our- 
selves, their fellow-sinners, the true philanthropist must still 
“be to no possible depth of evil blind.” How shall we exert 
ourselves to rectify the evils, to the existence of which we are 
insensible ? And how shall we with a fervent heart love the 
good and the true, if we do not also abhor the wrong ? 

While, however, we are keenly alive to the sins, which sur- 
round us, and use our best powers for their removal, it is not 
necessary that we should harrow up our feelings, and change to 
gall the “milk of human kindness” within us, by the inces- 
sant contemplation of the dark side of the picture. It hasa 
bright side also, and on this the lover of his race ever delights 
to dwell. Blessed be God! we are surrounded by the good 
and the true. With them we daily associate. Their sunlight 
is ever around our paths, while deeds of outrage and atrocity 
are in general but rumors from afar. Even where we find in- 
firmity and guilt, there are still some redeeming traits, which 
inspire the hope that the wanderer may yet be restored to the 
better way. At times we must meditate on the iniquity that 
is in the world ; but it is soul-refreshing to turn from the view 
of what is sinful to that which is divine ingnan. In the light 
of another’s virtue the good in ourselves is quickened into life. 

What a well-spring of gladness is faith in human nature! 
Like its twin sister, Charity, it is ‘ twice-blessed,” blessed in 
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its cheering influence on him who cherishes it, and perhaps 
not less so in its effect on its object. This trustful spirit may 
sometimes be deceived and betrayed, but even this is far better 
than to live a constant prey to suspicion, always on the watch 
for treachery and bad intentions. A suspicious temper does 
not guard one against injury, but rather increases the danger. 
Like the unarmed traveller, a man of an open and loving tem- 
per may pass in safety, when the defensive armor of jealous cau- 
tion might provoke assault. 

It is good to dwell in our musings on the pleasing incidents 
in our dealings with mankind ; to cultivate the habit of trea- 
suring up in our memories the countless acts of kindness, which 
cheer us on our way through life. There are few so wretched, 
that they may not have at least some small store of the pleas- 
ant memories. A kind and cheerful word, a look of love, a 
simple gift of flowers from a child is sufficient to cast a bright 
glow over hours which might otherwise be dull, if not dark. 
We need but a heart alive to these “touching charities of life,” 
to find joy and beauty everywhere. It is some compensation 
for sickness and affliction to find ourselves brought near to our 
fellow-men by the expression of their sympathy ; and when a 
deed of kindness is done us by a stranger, it isa bright gem to 
be placed in the casket of hoarded memories. However small 
the act, it then assumes to our minds the form of true Christian 
charity. He who extends his aid unasked to a fellow-traveller 
in peculiar helplessness may esteem the service slight, but the 
grateful heart does not forget. It will thenceforth place the 
nameless stranger on the list of benefactors and friends. The 
act has had a compass far beyond the thought of the actor. He 
only sought to bestow a temporary aid; but in so doing he 
has opened in the heart of the recipient a sweet, perennial fount 
of gratitude and pleasant thought. He has done something to 
deepen in one soul the faith in human nature ; and he may be 
assured that memory will often dwell with a glow of pleasure 
on the Christian brother, who was ready to seek out and aid 
the helpless. 

It does not need that the kind act he performed according to 
the rules of etiquette. Its beauty is often enhanced by the con- 
trast of the true nobility, from which it flows, with the rough- 
ness of the outward air. Weare then sure that it is no con- 
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ventional form, but the spontaneous action of the soul. It is a 
beautiful provision of Heaven, by which those who have noth- 
ing else to give may thus confer the most essential and endur- 
ing favors. Let no one esteem himself poor or useless, who has it 
in his power by a kind deed or gentle word to elevate and cheer 
one human soul ! 

Innumerable are the little acts of love and goodwill, done in 
the privacy of common life, which have no record on the his- 
toric page, yet are they not written in the Book of Life? They 
may hereafter win a crown of glory, when the laurels of the 
world’s heroes shall prove worse than worthless weeds. “A thing 
of beauty is a joy forever,’ and what so transcendently, so 
gloriously beautiful as a deed of love? M. W. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. NO.IV. 


_ Wasuineton, Aprit, 1848. 


In some of his descriptions of American Scenery, Willis says 
that our countrymen have the gift of seeing things not only as 
they are, but with the halo of the future on them ; discerning 
great cities in a lonely prairie, delighted with the prosperity 
of a smiling village on the desolate shore of a river, and going 
into raptures over imaginary fields of wheat or busy manufac- 
tories, where the first tree is not yet girdled, or the rush of the 
stream disturbed by the settlers that are to be. This gift is 
especially serviceable in Washington, to understand the city 
fairly, and do it justice. Even now it may almost be called a 
new clearing. Forty years ago it was covered in good part 
with dense primitive forest ; and men in middle life remember 
the delight with which when boys they drank at the first pub- 
lic pump. And though forty years back is dim antiquity in 
the existence of some of our Western cities, yet here there is 
no tide of emigration, no abundant wheat-harvest, and no mart 
of manufactures or trade to force the new metropolis into sud- 
den growth. Its proportions were determined by inexorable 
geometric lines ; its population brought in by the changes and 
accidents of politics; its public interests left to shift for them- 
selves, or at the mercy of such intelligence and public spirit, 
as might be in the transient and uncertaimdenizens of a merely 
political capital. 

Existing at such serious disadvantage, it is quite remarkable 
how much growth there has been, and how much of interest 
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there is. Composed as it were of the overflow of the enter- 
prise, intelligence and wealth of our nation, it is certainly, take 
it all in all, no discreditable token of its character and energy. 
Around the nucleus of the public institutions has gathered a 
population comprising a great amount of general intelligence, 
experience and culture ; and one is constantly meeting persons, 
who have come by one accident or another to occupy stations 
under government, of strongly marked individuality, curious 
experience and adventure, and a high degree of that general 
cultivation that comes from very wide and various intercourse 
with the world. After a little acquaintance, you come inci- 
dentally to know details in the past history of your friends here, 
which would make volumes of romantic adventures ; you find 
men fresh from fields of travel, discovery or war; and with a 
little attention see in this focus a concentration of almost every- 
thing that belongs to human society, in this country or the 
world. 

A few words of the public institutions, which I alluded to 
before. The Patent Office, (when finished, which may not be 
for a century or two) will be a gigantic and magnificent estab- 
lishment. It stands on an open square, about as large (if my 
maps are accurate) as that between Winter and West streets, 
in Boston. Only a part of the front is completed now, less than 
three hundred feet in length; but it is intended to make a 
square of four hundred feet, having in the second story a gal- 
lery of fifteen hundred feet unbroken length,—more than a 
quarter of a mile. In this gallery (the part finished) there isa 
most interesting and valuable collection of natural history, for- 
eign curiosities, pictures, antiquities, &c., and especially the 
articles brought from all parts of the world by the Exploring 
Expedition. This part of the establishment belongs to the 
‘“¢ American Institute ;”’ the display of the Patent Office proper 
being in the gallery below. The “Smithsonian Institution,” 
which seems designed to combine a sort of Lowell Lectureship 
with a magnificent public library, a complete scientific appara- 
tus and a plan of publishing original investigations of every sort, 
is properly speaking one branch or department of the great ideal 
‘‘ American Instityte.” It will receive the Museum already 
gathered into its splendid gallery, and probably accommodate 
M. Vattemare’s munificent donation on its shelves, to his no 
small sorrow, for he wants only an American name. The edi- 
fice, now rapidly constructing, will be in appearance an irregu- 
lar pile of towers, galleries, halls, &c., like a Roman castle of 
ancient days,— the oply specimen of that sort in the country. 
Its actual length when finished, (which will be in five years, ) 
is four hundred and fifty feet, about equal to the whole length 
of Winter street. The irregular style admits any degree or 
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sort of addition hereafter ; and it includes turret, arch, (both 
Roman and Gothic ) ornamental work in stone, and almost every 
variety of detail, while each portion serves some special pur- 
pose in the design —the various ornamental parts coming as 
flues, receptacles for machinery, or small apartments for chemi- 
cal apparatus. Beautifully constructed of a dark freestone, (very 
different from the coarse sandstone of which most of the public 
buildings are built,) it will make a most conspicuous improve- 
ment of the open and rather desolate plain it stands on. 

The Observatory may be considered as another branch in 
this great national system of scientific institutions. It is far 
more richly furnished with instruments than any other in this 
country, (being most liberally sustained as part of our naval es- 
tablishment,) and Iam told that besides the great telescope 
there now, application has been made in Europe for the very 
largest and most perfectly constructed mstrument the makers 
will venture to undertake. And to crown the list, the Wash- 
ington monument is to be begun presently —a circular Doric 
temple, including a gallery of art, surmounted by an obelisk 
six hundred feet high, one hundred feet higher than the loftiest 
building inthe world. In this iittle notice, of course I cannot 
pretend to give a full description of these different establish- 
ments; but the mere naming of them shows that there is al- 
ready the foundation of what may be hereafter a magnificent 
system of public works for the instruction of the people in the 
largest sense, open to all without cost, and corresponding in 
grandeur to the wants and resources of the nation. Sucha 
system as this once started, objects of interest will accu- 
mulate with great rapidity about the capitol. Let a few of 
the palpable incumbrances and evils be removed, and it may 
soon be one of the noblest cities in the world. One little item 
gives a better notice than any loose description of the extent 
and magnitude of the scale on which the business of the gov- 
ernment is done. In the dead-letter room at the Post Office, 
you find two men, sometimes aided by a third, occupied six 
hours of every day, in diligently opening the letters which are 
constantly poured in from the various offices. These letters 
have already been advertised a month or two, and kept waiting 
a certain time, and are opened now to ascertain if anything 
valuable is in them. If not, they must not be read, but are 
cast away, packed in bags, and burned in large heaps. If any 
money or valuable papers should be found in them, they are 
carefully registered and sent to the place where they were first 
mailed ; and every possible method is taken to return them to 
the proper person. Sometimes most serviceable help is given 
in this way. Invaluable documents have been kept for years, 
and then called for and. found. And what is most curious, in 
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a matter so purely accidental as this appears, there is a con- 
stant supply of about two million of dead letters a year, and a 
steady income of twelve or fourteen hundred dollars from the 
money for which no owner can be found. So near chance 
comes to law, taken on a large scale. 

The Treasury is another instance of the ponderous machine- 
ry of government. With its long row of Ionic columns, (and 
still more with the great wings that are to be,) it makes an im- 
posing object at the head of the Avenue. It has near a third of 
a mile of passages, with floors of marble; and is tenanted by 
three or four hundred clerks,— the building being already too 
small and the business too large for them. Considering the 
cumbersome and complicated system of checks and balances, 
one wonders how a single cent can ever leak out of the Trea- 
sury without authority. Whether a demand amounts to five 
dollars or fifty thousand, it has to be passed through half a 
dozen hands, and registered in as many books, occupying in 
the ordinary course of things nearly a week, before it will be 
paid in solid gold. By dint of great pains and energy, one can 
force it along at somewhat greater speed; but if only haste 
makes waste, this should be the most economical establishment 
in the country. 

I finish this in M. Vattemare’s room, where he is still exhib- 
iting his beautiful collection, and assiduously laboring at his plan. 
He tells with great delight how the last act of Mr. Adams’s 
life was to rise with his memorial, making his last effort not 
for any political controversy, but in behalf of “ universal peace 
and intellectual union and good will among men.” Among 
his splendid series of engravings, is one representing the death- 
scene of Queen Elizabeth, which Mr. Adams was explaining 
to the Library Committee about seven weeks ago. It is pleas- 
ant to see that the interest in his scheme does not seem to flag ; 
and that all unite in admiring his devotion to an object so’ 
generous and noble. With all his enthusiasm and impatient ac- 
tivity, he is never weary of pointing out, the hundredth time, 
the minutest points of his pictures, or detailing the minutie of 
his design. ‘Now is the very moment,” he says, “‘ now while 
the attention of the world is directed towards America. In time 
of peace it would seem a thing of course but not half so much 
would be done. All the greatest works are done in time of ex- 
citement.’”’ And so he is prepared to go home in triumph, 
proving, that in spite of Mexican battles and presidential cam- 
paigns, the mind of the people can be turned to a great work of 
peace. a. Be de 
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InstaLLation aT Mancuester, N. H.—Rev. A. B. Fuller was installed 
as Minister of the growing and prosperous Society in Manchester, March 29, 
1848. The services were attended in the evening, and were as fullows:— 
Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, N. H.; Reading Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Mr. Barry of Lowell; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Huntington of Bos- 
ton; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Miles of Lowell; Charge, by Rev. 
Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr Alger of 
Roxbury; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Waterston of Boston ; Conclu- 
ding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Morse of Tyngsborough. 


InstattaTion aT Be.rast. Me.—Rev. Cazneau Palfrey, recently of Barn- 
stable, Mass., was installed over the Unitarian Society in Belfast, April 19. 
The Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem; Ordaining Prayer 
and Charge, by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston; Address to the People, by Rev. 
Mr. Cutler of Portland, Me.; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Cole of 
Hallowell, Me. 


Orprination aT Brooxrietp, Mass.—Rev. G. W. Weeks, recently of 
Brookfield, having been invited to and accepted the Pastoral charge of the 
Unitarian Society in Pomfret, Vt., at their request he was ordained by a Coun- 
cil convened by the First Congregational Church in Brookfield—Rev. W. B. 
Greene, Pastor. The ordination took place on Wednesday evening, April 12, 
in that church :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Nightingale of Cabotville; 
Reading the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Simmons of Springfield; Sermon, by 
Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Hill of Worces- 
ter; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield; Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Ball of Ware.—Rev. Mr. Simmons of Springfield was appointed 
to Address the People by letter—Mr. Weeks has been a much respected and 
successful minister of the Methodist denomination in Brookfield. 


Orpination aT Atuot, Mass.—Rev. Samuel Fulton Clark, a graduate of 
the Theological School at Cambridge, was ordained as Minister of the First 
Congregational Society in Athol, April 19,1848, The Sermon was by Rev. 
Mr. Leonard of Dublin, N. H., (from Isaiah xxxiii. 6); Prayer of Ordination, 
by Rev. Mr. Cutler of Peterborough, N. H.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of 
Fitchburg; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Clark of Charlemont ; 
Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; and the other services, 
by Rev. Mr. Adams of Templeton, and Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston. 
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Depication at West Brincewarter, Mass.—This service took place 
Aprii 6, 1848. The order of exercises was as follows :—Introductory Prayer, 
and Reading of the Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Whitman of East Bridgewater ; 
Dedicatory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Quimby of Taunton; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Brigham of Taunton; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Bradford of South 
Bridgewater. 
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Fraternity or Cuurcues.—The Annual Meeting of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches took place on the Evening of Fast Day, April 6, at the 
Chapel of the “Church of the Saviour.” The President, Henry B. Rogers, 
Esq., presided, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Gannett. The Treasurer, 
Benjamin Seaver, Esq., presented his Report ; after which, the Annual Report 
of the Executive Committee was read by the Secretary, Rev. R. C. Waterston, 
Remarks were then made by Rev.Messrs. Gannett,Gray, Barnard, Bigelow, Fair- 
banks, Parkman, Lothrop, Barrett, and others; when it was moved to adjourn 
to Sunday evening when a Discourse was to be delivered by Rev. E.S. Gan- 
nett, D. D. 

This public meeting took place at the Church in Federal Street, on Sunday 
evening, April 9, when a prayer was offered by Rev. S. K. Lothrop, and 
agreeably. to a vote of the Executive Committee and the Corporation the An- 
nual Report was read by Rev. Mr. Waterston; after which Rev. Dr. Gannett 
preached an impressive discourse (from Isaiah lvi.8) on the plans and purposes 
of the Ministry at Large, earnestly urging all Christian men to give it their 
earnest co-operation and support. 

The first Quarterly Meeting of the Fraternity for the present year took 
place on Sunday evening, April 16; when the late President, (H. B. Rogers, 
Esq.,) and the Secretary, (Rev. R. C. Waterston,) having declined being con- 
sidered candidates for re-election, the following officers were chosen :—Rev. 
S. K. Lothrop, President; Benjamin Seaver, Treasurer; Rev. F. T. Gray, 
Secretary ; and Judge Williams and Edward Wigglesworth, Esq., members 
of the Executive Committee. 


Warren Street Cuaret Anniversary.—The meeting was held at the 
Chapel, Sunday evening, April 23, 1848. The Eleventh Annual Report was 
read by Rev. Mr. Barnard, the Minister and Superintendant of the Institution, 
and contained matters of unusual interest, presented in a most appropriate and 
satisfactory form. The Report is to be printed and circulated. Hon. Chief 
Justice Shaw presided, and addressed the assembly on the objects of the 
ministry. The devotional services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Cruft of the 
Suffolk Street Chapel. Remarks were offered, pending the acceptance of the 
Report, by Rev. Mr. Huntington, Edward Brooks, Esq., Warren J. Sawyer, 
Esq., Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Mayor of the city, and the well known advocate 
of the Temperance Reform, Mr. Holbrook. The citizens of Boston can hardly 
be aware of the amount of substantial good accomplished within the walls o¢ 
this building, and by the various benevolent and moral instrumentalities con- 
nected with its ministrations. 





























